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THOMAS FITZSIMMONS. 

BY HENRY FLANDERS. 

(Centennial Collection.) 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: — 

The duty assigned to me this evening, is to describe, in a 
few brief words, the career of a gentleman, distinguished in 
his day and generation for valuable public services, and 
whose life, both in public and private, was marked by those 
qualities of judgment, integrity, and practical ability which 
deserve and win the respect and esteem of mankind. 

And yet so fugitive is the memory of civic virtue, that 
this man, who was a central figure in Philadelphia during 
and after the Revolutionary war, who was repeatedly honored 
by his fellow-citizens with high positions, and who acquitted 
himself with distinction in them all, is well-nigh forgotten, 
even here, in the city of his adoption, and the scene of his 
labors. 

The soldier's fate is different. He plays his part in a more 
conspicuous arena. His career engages the hopes, the fears, 
the passions of his countrymen. His skill and valor, at a 
critical moment, may avert his co antry's ruin, or establish its 
power. His deeds constitute a striking part of his country's 
history, and history, poetry, painting, and sculpture conspire 
to emblazon and perpetuate his name. 

Thomas Fitzsimmons was connected with the family of the 
soldier whose sculptured lineaments are hereafter to grace 
this hall, and the soldier's fame may serve to recall from the 
fast-gathering oblivion the career of the merchant and civilian. 1 

Mr. Fitzsimmons was an Irishman and a Catholic, and was 

1 This paper, originally prepared for the celebration held at Independence 
Hall on the 2d of July, 1876, was read before the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania on the occasion of the presentation to the Society of the bust 
of General Meade. 
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born in the year 1741. Oppressed, like all his countrymen, 
by the prescriptive laws of England, which were directed to 
the subjection of his race, and the subversion of his religion, 
he sought scope for his energies and ambition in the fresher 
scenes of the New World. 1 The precise date of his emigra- 
tion from Ireland I have been unable to ascertain, but it was 
somewhere between the years 1762 and 1765, probably in the 
latter year. He settled in Philadelphia, and engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits. Not long after his arrival here, he married a 
daughter of Mr. Robert Meade, the great-grandfather of Gen. 
Meade, who, like himself was an Irishman, and as a merchant 
carried on an extensive trade with Barbadoes, and other West 
India islands. This marriage, no doubt, led, in part, to his 
forming a partnership with George Meade, a son of Robert, 
and who was one of the prominent merchants and shipowners 
of Philadelphia. The house was known as George Meade 
& Co. 

The interval between the arrival of Mr. Fitzsimmons in 
America and the Declaration of Independence was a season 
of great political excitement. The pretension of the British 
Parliament that it could directly impose taxes on the Ameri- 
can Colonies opened the fountain of discontent and contro- 
versy, and led to that resistance on the one hand, and those 
attempts at coercion on the other, which at last resulted in 
open war, and the dismemberment of the British Empire. 

Naturally enough, Mr. Fitzsimmons warmly espoused the 
cause of the Colonies in their contest with the mother coun- 
try, and when hostilities actually began he raised and com- 
manded a military company, and was engaged in active ser- 
vice. He was with General Cadwalader at Bristol and Bur- 
lington, in those movements contemporary with the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton ; and he was also a member of the Coun- 
cil of Safety, and of the Navy Board, whose duty it was to take 
under their care the vessels of war, fire-ships, etc., constructed 
for the defence of Philadelphia, and to provide for attacking 

1 Later investigations lead to the belief that Mr. Fitzsimmons was born 
in Philadelphia, his father having emigrated from the old country, and 
settled in that city. 
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and defending against attacks of the enemy's ships in the 
river. 

Not only was he personally active in the cause of his 
adopted country, but it appears from the records of the time, 
that his house in the year 1780 subscribed £5000 to supply 
the necessities of the army. 

Such was the impression made by the character and services 
of Mr. Fitzsimmons, that, in 1782, he was elected a member 
of the Continental Congress. An examination of the Madison 
papers shows that during the sessions in which he served, he 
took a leading part in the debates, and that on the pressing 
question of the hour, the financial situation, his opinions 
commanded great respect. He had a strong sense of solvency 
and honesty, and on the floor of Congress he reprobated the 
conduct of that body for their facility in contracting debts 
they had not the means of paying. His feelings were strongly 
enlisted on behalf of that army to whose toils, dangers, 
labors, and sacrifices the country was, in great measure, in- 
debted for its independence, and he could not contemplate, 
without indignation, its disbandment until means had first 
been provided to pay the arrearages due to it. He openly 
said in Congress, that he concurred with those who hoped 
the army would not disband unless provision should be made 
for doing it justice. 

In connection with this sentiment I will take the liberty to 
read from the Madison papers an interesting incident, which 
bears upon this part of Mr. Fitzsimmons's career. Under 
date of Feb. 20, 1783, Mr. Madison says :>— 

" The evening of this day was spent at Mr. Fitzsimmons's by 
Mr. Gorham, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Peters, Mr. Carroll, and Mr. 
Madison. The conversation turned on the subject of revenue, 
under the consideration of Congress, and on the situation of 
the army. The conversation on the first subject ended in a 
general concurrence (Mr. Hamilton excepted) in the impossi- 
bility of adding to the impost on trade any taxes that would 
operate equally throughout the United States, or be adopted 

1 Vol. i. p. 350. 
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by them. On the second subject, Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Peters, who had the best knowledge of the temper, transac- 
tions, and views of the army, informed the company, that it 
was certain that the army had secretly determined not to lay 
down tbeir arms until due provision, and a satisfactory pros- 
pect had been afforded on the subject of their pay ; that there 
was reason to expect that a public declaration to this effect 
would soon be made ; that plans had been agitated, if not 
formed, for subsisting themselves after such declaration ; that, 
as a proof of their earnestness on this subject, the Commander 
was already become extremely unpopular, among almost all 
ranks, from his known dislike to every unlawful proceeding ; 
that this unpopularity was daily increasing, and industriously 
promoted by many leading characters ; that his choice of unfit 
and indiscreet persons into his family was the pretext, and 
with some the real motive ; but the substantial one, a desire 
to displace him from the respect and confidence of the army, 
in order to substitute General ******* a8 the conductor 
of their efforts to obtain justice. Mr. Hamilton said, that he 
knew General "Washington intimately and perfectly ; that his 
extreme reserve, mixed sometimes with a degree of asperity 
of temper, both of which were said to have increased of late, 
had contributed to the decline of his popularity ; but that his 
virtue, his patriotism, and firmness would, it might be de- 
pended upon, never yield to any dishonorable or disloyal plans 
into which he might be called ; that he would sooner suffer 
himself to be cut to pieces ; that he (Mr. Hamilton), knowing 
this to be his true character, wished him to be the conductor 
of the army in their plans for redress, in order that they might 
be moderate, and directed to proper objects, and exclude some 
other leader who might foment and misguide their councils; 
that with this view he had taken the liberty to write to the 
General on this subject, and to recommend such a policy to 
him." 1 

1 In Hamilton's -works, vol. i. p. 327, a letter to Washington will be found 
dated Feb. 7th. It was doubtless the one referred to by Hamilton in the 
conversation given, and should be consulted, as it expresses the opinions of 
the writer in his own language. 
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After the peace, Mr. Fitzsimmons was for several years a 
member of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, and, in 
1787, he sat as a member of the Federal Convention, and his 
name appears as one of the signers of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. From the brief debates of that body, which have been 
preserved, it appears that Mr. Fitzsimmons was opposed to 
universal suffrage, and would restrain the privilege of voting 
to freeholders. He was in favor of giving Congress the power 
to tax exports as well as imports, and he contended that the 
House of Representatives should be united with the President, 
as well as the Senate, in making treaties. 

At the time the Federal Convention met, the government 
of the Confederation possessed neither respect abroad, nor 
credit and confidence at home. The Congress, under that 
system, could contract debts, but had no power to lay and 
collect taxes to pay them. They could call on the several 
States for their respective proportions of the public obliga- 
tions, but whether the several States would respond to this 
call at all, or at what time, or in what manner, depended 
wholly upon themselves. The result was natural: the mea- 
sures of the Congress were not executed, and that body was 
unsupplied with the means to pay debts, which, with a fatal 
facility, they had gone on contracting. 

In a letter to General Irvine, under date of Jan. 30, 1788, 
Mr. Fitzsimmons says: "If at the close of the war Congress 
had shown a proper spirit, our affairs now must have worn a 
different aspect. All that has since happened was foretold, 
and they should have stopped. The Superintendent of Fi- 
nance in a letter he wrote them had this sentiment, ' I do not 
hold it honest to contract debts I see no probability of being 
able to pay.' They could not but acknowledge the truth and 
force of the observation, yet they would have dismissed him 
for using it had they not been afraid, and they have gone on 
in doing what he reprobated. However, that resource is at 
an end. "When no person will trust, there can be no debt 
contracted." 

The adoption of the Federal Constitution changed the as- 
pect of affairs. A government was now brought into exist- 
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ence which could execute the powers with which it wa3 
clothed. It could lay and collect taxes, and it could pay the 
public creditor, even though it might have to print paper, or 
coin silver to do it! 

It will be remembered that the Federal Convention con- 
cluded its labors in September, 1787. The instrument which 
it had framed was then submitted to the conventions of the 
several States for their ratification. By the 4th of July, 
1788, ten States had already ratified it, and thus secured its 
adoption. This happy event, as well as the Declaration of 
Independence, was celebrated in Philadelphia with great 
pomp. The procession, including the military, represented 
eighty-eight different trades, occupations, and professions. 
Mr. Fitzsimmons, mounted on a horse formerly belonging to 
Count Rochambeau, and carrying a flag of white silk em- 
blazoned with the ensigns of France and the United States, 
represented the French Alliance. 

International law, and the general code of the sea, were 
represented in that procession by the Hon. Francis Hopkinson, 
Judge of Admiralty, wearing in his hat a gold anchor, pen- 
dant on a green ribbon, preceded by the Eegister's clerk, 
carrying a green bag filled with rolls and parchment, and 
having the word Admiralty in large letters on the front of the 
bag. He was accompanied by James Read, wearing a silver 
pen in his hat, and by Clement Biddle, Marshal, carrying a 
silver car, adorned with green ribbons. 

The Constitution ratified, and the government under it or- 
ganized, Mr. Fitzsimmons was elected by the city of Phila- 
delphia a member of the House of Representatives ; and by 
successive elections was continued a member until 1795. On 
all practical questions, such as commerce, finance, and ex- 
change, he was regarded as one of the most able and efficient 
members of the National Legislature. 

It should delight the heart of a true-born Pennsylvanian to 
know that Mr. Fitzsimmons was in favor of such a tariff as 
would encourage the productions of our country, and protect 
that infant manufacturer, who, after more than three-quarters 
of a century, has not yet attained to adolescence, and who 
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still cries for that protective lacteal which was found so use- 
ful at his birth. 

Nevertheless, the fact is significant, and in the troublous 
days of nullification, both Mr. Madison and Mr. "Webster, in 
vindication of the constitutionality of a tariff 1 affording pro- 
tection, regarded it as important historical evidence, that Mr. 
Thomas Fitzsimmons, a member of the Federal Convention, 
and a member of the first Congress under the Constitution, 
was the first to suggest as the clear duty of Congress the so 
laying of imposts as to encourage manufacturers. 

With the organization of the Federal Government, there 
sprang into existence two parties, and those parties, under 
whatever change of names, purposes, or objects, have, in some 
of their essential lineaments, continued down to the present 
day. I mean the Federal party, and the Democratic, or, as it 
was then called, the Republican party. In their origin, they 
were both, in the main, pure and patriotic. They were com- 
posed of men who had gone through the fire and distresses 
of a seven years' war, who had put to hazard everything they 
held dear to assert their liberties, and maintain their inde- 
pendence ; but politically they differed, and differed funda- 
mentally. 

The Federal party, in its leadership composed of the choice 
and master spirits of the time, men of grace and renown, 
while willing, and with the utmost good faith, to give the re- 
publican system a trial, were, nevertheless, doubtful of its suc- 
cess. They saw that republican forms of government had 
everywhere disappeared from the face of the earth, and that 
everywhere mankind were held in subjection by the force of 
armies and navies. They distrusted the people, and they 
feared that political liberty would degenerate into license and 
anarchy. They sought, therefore, to make the government 
strong and powerful. They construed the Constitution so as 
to enlarge and consolidate its powers; and in all doubtful 
cases they leaned to the side that gave power to the govern- 
ment. As has been pithily said, they believed the object of 
government was to govern. 

The Democratic party, on the other hand, were equally dis- 
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trustful of a powerful and splendid centralized authority; 
they saw in it the likeness of a Kingly Crown, and they feared 
that after having thrown off the yoke of the British connec- 
tion, the Federal leaders would impose on them the sem- 
blance, if not the substance of the British Monarchy. Read 
the political discussions of those days, and you will find that, 
on the one hand, the Federalists were in dread of anarchy, 
and the Democrats, on the other, were in dread of monarchy. 

It was very evident at the close of Washington's second 
term, that in the conflict between these opposing fears, the 
Democrats were rapidly gaining ground. In the elections of 
1794, the rising tide of Democracy submerged and subverted 
many of the landmarks and headlands of the Federal power. 
Mr. Fitzsimmons went down before it ; being defeated in that 
year by Mr. Swanwick, his Democratic competitor. Madison, 
then in Philadelphia, communicated the news to Jefferson in 
a letter bearing date Nov. 16, 1794. " In this State," he says, 
" the election, notwithstanding its inauspicious circumstances, 
is more Republican than the last. Nine, at least, out of thir- 
teen, are counted on the right side ; among them, Swanwick 
in the room of Fitzsimmons — a stunning change for the aris- 
tocracy." 

In a subsequent letter, dated Dee. 4, '94, Madison writes to 
Jefferson that " the election of Swanwick as a Republican, 
by the commercial and political metropolis of the United 
States, in preference to Fitzsimmons, is, of itself, of material 
consequence, and is so felt by the party to which the latter 
belongs." 

With Mr. Fitzsimmons's retirement from Congress his 
political career closed. He retired with the regrets of his 
political friends, and with the respect of his political foes. 
Henceforward, in a private station, as heretofore in a public 
one, he commanded the confidence and esteem of his fellow- 
citizens. He was a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
a founder and director of the Bank of North America ; a 
director and subsequently President of the Insurance Co. of 
North America. 

He is described as a man of commanding figure, and of 
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agreeable manners, though somewhat stately and reserved. 
He died August 26, 1811, and was buried beside his wife, who 
had died the previous year, in St. Mary's church-yard, in 4th 
St., below Walnut. He left behind him no child, no de- 
scendant to be the chronicler of his worth, and it is, there- 
fore, eminently lit and proper, that the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania should seek to revive his memory, and to lay a 
garland upon his tomb. 
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BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 

(Centennial Collection.) 

Thomas Hopkinson, the father of Francis Hopkinson, a gen- 
tleman of good family, was a native of London. He received 
a liberal education, and applying himself diligently to the 
advantages within his reach, became a man of fine scholarly 
attainments and of large and varied scientific knowledge. 
After completing his education he studied law, and on being 
admitted to the bar decided upon the rather unusual course, 
for men of his profession, of seeking a field for himself in the 
New "World. In consequence he came at once to this country, 
where he arrived about 1731, certainly before November, 1732, 
when we find his name as counsel in an important suit before 
the Court of Chancery. 1 In September, 1736, he was married 
by the Rev. Dr. Jenney, Rector of Christ Church, to Miss 
Mary Johnson, the only daughter of Baldwin Johnson, by his 
wife Mary, widow of Col. William Dyer, of New Castle Co. 

In 1741 he succeeded Andrew Hamilton as Judge of Vice- 
Admiralty for Pennsylvania, and some years later was called 
to a seat in the Provincial Council. While faithfully dis- 
charging his official duties he yet found time to seize upon 
many opportunities for showing his interest in the welfare of 

1 Eawle's Equity in Penna., Appendix, p. 33. 



